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THE WESLEYAN 



The note of “Christmas, 1941, 


sounded by sophomore Beth Johnson in 

her poem of that name. 

+ + + 

Versatile senior Priscilla Lobeck con- 
tributes prose, poetry, and drawings to 
this issue. The chubby herald angel on the 
cover is hers, and she wrote and illustrated 
“The Year of Our Lord, con- 

trasting London in peace and war. Her 
poem, “Resurrection”, is an unforgettable 
word painting of a winter scene. 

* + + 

Watchtower editor, Lilly Lake makes 
her initial appearance on The Wesleyan’s 
pages with the short story “A Christmas 
Message.” Gloria Grimes did the drawing 
of a ship in a stormy sea to illustrate this 
story. 

+ + + 

In “The Opal Necklace”, Marion Eth- 
eridge , senior English major, does some 
clever probing into human nature, and 
comes up with a happy ending. 

+ 4 * + 

With apologies to Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence who, in the successful musical 


Inside Information 


comedy, “Lady in the Dark”, sings about 
‘Jinny’, we would like to present the fur- 
ther adventures of this entrancing infant 
in “The Ballad of Jinny and Uncle Sam.” 
The editor claims that no propaganda for 
'national defense is intended — just an ex- 
cuse to use some more of Priscilla f s ador- 
able drawings. 

4 * 4 * + 

Junior Mary Clapp makes a shining 
Christmas gift to this issue in the form of 
two lyrics, “The Child”, and “Song 
both on page 4. 

4 * 4 * 4 * 

The Freshman class numbers among its 
members a writer of no little talent, 
Evelyn Horn, who contributes to this issue 
the lovely poem “Remembered Places’, 
and the strange and haunting sketch “Vis- 
ion”. 

4 * 4 * 4 * 

In the form of a letter from a Wesleyan 
girl to her family, A tide Davis gives us 
the clever drawings illustrating the con- 
fusion and activity of these last crowded 
weeks at school. In thinking back over the 
moments, we wonder how' we lived through 
it all, and why fond parents don’t collapse 
when they read of their daughter’s doings. 

4 * 4 * 4 * 

Man’s search for something in which 
he can believe in the midst of a warring 
world, is the theme of the poem “No 

Peace On Earth”, by editor Alice Bur - 

roues. 

4 * 4 * 4 * 

Book reviews in this issue were written 
by staff assistant Marion Taslor . 
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TWO CHRISTMAS POEMS 

by 

Mary Clapp 


THE CHILD 

The Christ-child stood at Mary's knee 
His hair was like a crown, 

All the flowers looked up at him, 

And all the stars looked down . 


SONG 

In the fields with their flocks abiding 
They lay on the dewy ground, 

And glimmering under the starlight 
The sheep lay white around, 

IV hen the light of the Lord streamed o'er 
them 

And Lof from the heavens above 
An angel leaned from the glory , 

And sang his song of love . 

He sang that first sweet Christmas 
The song that shall never cease — 

* Glory to God in the highest, 

On earth good-will and peace," 
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The place is London; the year is 1934; the 
time is just after sun-down on a gray December 
day. The dull gleam of the street lights shining 
feebly through the fog outlines two forms on the 
wet pavement. On drawing nearer one perceives 
an old man crouching under the lamp-post, hug- 
ging his knees in a feeble effort to keep warm. By 
his side a miserable little grey dog huddles, chew- 
ing hungrily on the corner of his 
master’s shabby coat. The London 
wind whips cruelly around the cor- 
ner chilling the two figures — they 
draw closer together to share each 
other’s warmth. 

An automobile whizzes 
by, its bright lights blinding 
the poor fellow’s unaccus- 
tomed eyes. Then all is 
quiet, and only the dull din^TT 
of city life is heard in the 
distance. 

Have these people no 
hearts or are they all of 
stone? Their heads are too much in the 
clouds, thinking of their own troubles, to 
look down at their feet an ddiscover that 
their neighbors have troubles too. Two 
copper coins are Kis total today, poor 
fellow. 

Just then a third figure is seen approach- 
ing through the fog, the tiny spark of his 
cigarette the only visible sign of his com- 
ing. The beggar moves and stretches out 
a bony hand to the passer-by. Not a word 
is spoken; the only sound is the slosh of 
the stranger’s overshoes on the wet pave- 
ment and the whimpering of the dog. Is 
there hope? As he passes, the man casually 
flicks his cigarette butt into the out- 
stretched hand and moves on. The beggar 
seizes it hungrily and settles back half 
satisfied. 

The place is London; the year is 1941, 
December; the time is just after sun-down. 

All is total darkness, Not a sound is audi- 


ble to the poor fellow who crouches on the 
cobblestones, save, the wheezing snores 
of his little dog huddling at his feet. No 
cars pass, no lamps are lighted, and De- 
cember is here in all its dampness and dis- 
comfort. The raw winter wind whistles 
through his tattered clothes, chilling him 
to the bone. But still he waits, hoping. 
When will this awful blackness lift? When 
will it lift off human hearts? Is there 
nothing that will awaken man? 

The beggar is startled out of his dreary 
meditation by a little body stumbling over 
his. The mother picks it up. But the child 
is loath to move on. She fumbles in her 
pockets and spills their contents into the 
beggar’s cup. His eyes follow her merry 
figure while she is visible in the gloom. 
Then he settles back with a tired smile on 
his thin face. There is hope. 

— Priscilla Lobeck 


THE YEAR OF OUR LORD, 19- 
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THE OPAL NECKLACE 


[Time: The present. 

Scene: A small apartment in a cheap 
apartment house which typically gathers 
within its walls people of all sorts. The 
main room presents an odd appearance, 
not at all one of harmony. It is very simple 
and plainly furnished with inexpensive 
pieces, with two exceptions. At the back of 
the room stands a very large old desk, 
beautifully carved. Hanging above it is a 
large portrait of a handsome, expensively 
dressed woman, wearing a necklace set 
with a large stone. These old, expensive 
pieces make the room seem even more 
shabby by contrast. 

A door at the back left goes into a bed- 
room. Another door at the back right 
opens into the kichenette. 

As the curtain rises, the radio is playing 
a popular dance tune. The door at the 
left opens and old Mrs. Black steps in. 
She is a bright, snappy old lady, inclined 
to preach, but with the right ideas. She 
calls out in her rather high-pitched, cracked 
voice from her place just inside the door. 
She isn’t the type to ring doorbells.] 

Mrs. Black: Anybody home? 

[The door at the back left opens and 
Marilyn McFarland comes out, leaving 
the door slightly ajar and disclosing a 
crowded, cluttered bedroom. She is a tall, 
beautiful girl with long, black hair and 
very white skin. She has on an expensive 
slate blue suit, the short coat trimmed on 
each lapel with silver fox fur. Her re- 
semblance to the portrait above the desk 
is striking. She goes over and turns off the 
radio before she speaks.] 

Marilyn: (cooly) What do you want, 
Mrs. Black? 


Mrs. Black: Why, I jest wanted to look 
at yer paper a little, tha’s all. Ain’t no 
point in takin’ a paper all by yourself 
when the folks right next door takes one, 
I say. 

Marilyn: (still cool and superior) 
Well, there it is on the desk. I hope you’ll 
excuse me if I leave you in a few minutes. 

Mrs. Black: Where you goin’, all 
decked out like a jay-bird? 

Marilyn: I have a date. 

Mrs. Black: Humph! Must be some 
man with you in that fine suit. How’d you 
pay fer it? 

Marilyn: He’s a very prominent law- 
yer in the city, and I’m sure I needed 
something nice to wear when I see him, 
even if it will be hard for me to pay for 
it. 

Mrs. Black: Humph! You won’t be 
the one to worry. How’d you meet him? 

Marilyn: (dropping a little of her cool- 
ness in her pride at her own success) I 
have some friends among the nicest people 
here. My friend Helen Pierce introduced 
us at a tea at her home. I agreed to meet 
him in town this afternoon, supposedly 
after I’ve finished my shopping. We’ll 
probably go out for dinner later. 

Mrs. Black: Looks like you’d feel 
funny with folks like that. 

Marilyn : These are our class of people. 
Our family used to have money, you 
know. Grandmother (pointing to the por- 
trait) had one of the most beautiful homes 
in Charleston. They lost everything just 
before Grandmother died, and we were 
left with no inheritance. 

Mrs. Black: I don’t see your mother 
and Marthy lickin’ all the rich folks to 
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get what they can out of ’em. They work. 

Marilyn (impatiently) Mother and 
Martha just don’t ever try to meet the 
right people. 

Mrs. Black: (drily) Well, you try hard 
enough to make up for both of ’em. What 
is this high-falutin’ fellow’s name? 

Marilyn: Philip Marshall. I don’t guess 
you’ve ever heard of him. 

Mrs. Black: Maybe I ain’t never met 
’im at no social gatherin’, but I still got 
ears to hear and eyes to see. I reckon you 
think I haven’t heard the name of the man 
your sister works for in the office. An’ I 
reckon you think I ain’t seen him bringin’ 
her home in the afternoons — an’ her with 
her soft brown eyes a-shinin' an’ a happy 
smile on her face — not worryin’ for once 
how she’s gonna pay the bills. 

Marilyn: (defensively) Oh, hush! 
Martha doesn’t mean anything to him. 
She’s nice, but she just hasn’t tried to 
make herself unusually attractive, and he 
couldn’t possibly be thinking seriously of 
her. And letting him bring her home al- 
most every afternoon — it’s just a constant 
reminder to him that she’s not in the same 
class he is. I’d want to be pretty sure of 
him first. 

Mrs. Black: An’ how do you suppose 
to keep him from knowin’ who you are and 
where you live at? You got the same name 
as Marthy. 

Marilyn: He doesn’t even suspect 
Martha and I are sisters. He’s met us in 
two different surroundings, and we don’t 
look alike. I’m going to meet him down- 
town a few blocks this time, and later it 
will be all right to let him know who I am. 

Mrs. Black: Just let me mention this. 
You’re so all-fired sure he ain’t interested 
in her. Well, have you thought she might 
be interested in him? Looks to me like you 
could leave her this one thing. She’s so 


happy and shinin’ lately. You alius did 
snatch everything away from her that ap- 
pealed to you at all. 

[Marilyn cooly ignores Mrs. Black’s 
sermon. But ironically enough it is proved 
true at once. The doorbell rings. Marilyn 
opens the door and takes a package from 
a delivery boy. She sees who the package 
is from, and cries out in delight.] 

Marilyn: From Aunt Gertrude! (she 
hastily tears open the package) She always 
sends such darling things. I hope it’s 
something I can wear if Phil asks me out 
again, maybe to meet his family! (She 
takes the dress out of its wrappings. It 
is typically “lavender and old lace’’. The 
top is cut with low, dropped shoulders. 
The very full skirt is trimmed with gar- 
lands of lace.) Oh, what a dream! It’s 
perfect! (A piece of note-paper falls to 
the floor but she does not notice it. Mrs. 
Black, always alert notices the paper.) 

Mrs. Black: What’s that piece of paper 
down there? 

[Marilyn picks it up, reads what is on 
it, and frowns. She crumples it in her 
hand and continues to examine the dress.] 

Mrs. Black: What did it say? 

Marilyn: (hastily) Oh, just a note from 
Aunt Gertrude, nothing important. 

Mrs. Black: Then why are you fidgetin’ 
and lookin’ so peeved about it? I bet it 
says it ain’t for you? It that it? 

Marilyn: (recklessly) Yes, that’s it. 
It’s for Martha. But she won’t have to 
know. I’ll throw all this paper away. Mrs. 
Black, I’ve got to go, or I’ll be late. Will 
you just let the hem out a little for me 
(coaxingly) and then Martha will never 
know it wasn’t meant for me. Why should- 
n’t I have it? She has no place to wear it. 

Mrs. Black: She might have some- 
wheres to wear it if she wasn’t all tired 
out every night from workin’ all day. 
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Reckon if you tried stayin’ in an office all 
day you wouldn’t feel so peart at night, 
neither. An’ maybe you wouldn’t be peart 
enough to go flirtin’ with your sister’s 
beau. 

(There is a stubborn, stony silence.) 

I ain’t gonna fix that hem. I won’t be no 
party to such doin’s. I’ll jest set here an’ 
read my paper like I started out to do in 
the first place — an’ you can fix yer own 
hem if you still want to do it. It won’t 
hurt you none. 

(The doorbell rings. Marilyn calls out, 
“Come-in” and Mrs. Schultz, a stout, 
rather slovenly, good-hearted woman of 
forty enters.) 

Mrs. Schultz: Mrs. Black, I didn’t 
know you were down her. Hello, Marilyn. 

(Marilyn merely nods curtly.) 

I come for some flour. I just give out 
and didn’t know it ’til I started to make up 
the hoecake just now. 

Marilyn: It’s back in the kitchen cabi- 
net, Mrs. Schultz. Just go in and get it. 
And when you come back, I wish you’d do 
me a favor. Let out the — hem to this dress 
and put it back in the closet for me. I’ve 
got to go. 

(She goes out without a good-bye. Mrs. 
Schultz comes back, sets her cup of flour 
on the desk, and goes over to admire the 
dress.) 

Mrs. Schultz : Ain’t that a pretty thing? 

I declare, Marilyn’ll look like a queen in 
that. She’s so putry. 

Mrs. Black: (eyes on her paper) 
Humph ! 

Mrs. Schultz: (quickly ripping out the 
hem with a pair of scissors she has picked 
up from a nearby table.) Now Martha’s 
nice an’ hard-workin’ an’ right purty, too, 
but Marilyn’s just different. She just don’t 
belong here with our kind of folks. She’s 
a fine lady. 


Mrs. Black: (still not looking up) 
Humph I 

(The door bursts open and a dirty little 
boy hurls himself into the room. He be- 
gins to yell before he is fully on the stage.) 

Boy: Mai Mai The baby’s done fell 
in the clothes you set to soak, an’ he’s 
squallin’ his head off. 

Mrs. Schultz: Oh, gracious, looks like 
I can’t leave a minute. Well, maybe he’ll 
get clean while he’s in there. 

(She hurries to the bedroom to leave the 
dress, comes back to grab up her cup of 
flour and rushes out of the room. Mrs. 
Black has not stirred. On her way out, 
Mrs. Schultz nearly collides with Mrs. 
McFarland, who is entering. She says a 
hasty, “Good evenin’ ” and continues on 
her way. Mrs. McFarland comes on into 
the room. She is tall like Marilyn. Her 
soft, brown eyes and prematurely white 
hair give her a motherly look. She has a 
gentle voice, and a sweet smile.) 

Mrs. McFarland: Why, hello, Mrs. 
Schultz seems to be in a hurry. (She re- 
moves her coat and hat, and put several 
packages down on the desk.) Is there any 
news? 

Mrs. Black: Not in here, there ain’t. 
News is Marilyn left a while ago all 
dressed up like the Queen of Sheba in a 
fine new suit. She was going’ to meet a man. 
You shoulda seen her, a-swingin’ that 
long, black hair. 

Mrs. McFarland: (smiling) Yes, I 
know about the suit. I don’t know how 
we’ll pay for it, but she would have it. She 
has a nice friend who invites her to things 
at her home, and Marilyn feels she has 
to look nice. I haven’t told Martha about 
the suit yet, but she’s so good-natured and 
unselfish. We’ll fix it up all right. Whom 
was Martha to meet? 

Mrs. Black: (sniffing) That ain’t for 
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me to say. She was pattin’ herself on the 
back over her good catch. You can ask her 
when she comes home if she’ll tell you. 
(The door opens and Martha comes in. 
She is not as tall as her mother and Mari- 
lyn. There is a gentle, yet a sturdy charm 
about her. She has very light brown hair 
and brown eyes. There is not the striking 
look about her that Marilyn has, but then 
she obviously has not spent much money 
on her clothes. She removes her hat and 
coat.) 

Martha: Hello, Mrs Black . . . Mother 
. . (looking at her mother) Well, did you 
find any bargains? 

Mrs. McFarland: (laughing) I don’t 
think there are any bargains any more. 

Mrs. Black: No, an’ if there was, you 
still wouldn’t gain nothin’ for all the shoe 
leather you wore out lookin’ for em. 
(Mrs. McFarland and Martha laugh 
good-naturedly at her.) 

Martha: Mrs. Black, you’re just too 
pessimistic. 

Mrs. Black: (roughly, but with admira- 
tion) Yes, an’ you ain’t pessy-mistic 
enough. (Grumbling.) I got to go now an’ 
fix some supper for my gradson. Seems 
like he ain’t never at home, but come 
eatin’ time, he’s right there. (She goes 
out.) 

Mrs. McFarland: Speaking of bargains, 
Martha, I’ve got to break this news to 
you. The bill will be coming in. Marilyn 
charged a very expensive suit this week. 
I told her she shouldn’t, but Helen Pierce 
had invited her to a tea or something, and 
you know how proud Marilyn is. 

Martha: (Leans her cheek against her 
mother’s hair a moment, and smiles.) Oh, 
that’s all right, Mother. We’ll manage 
somehow. Maybe you won’t have to have 
anything new right away, and I don’t need 
anything. Marilyn should have pretty 


clothes. She is the one who looks well in 
them. And I’m getting along fine at the 
office now. 

Mrs. McFarland: (smiling.) Yes, you 
are doing well — in more ways than one. 
You like your boss, and that’s nice; and 
he likes you, and that’s nicer. Did he bring 
you home today? 

Martha: No, he had to meet some girl 
in town. 

Martha: Oh, he’s doing some friend of 
his a favor. His friend introduced him to 
this girl, and asked him to take her out 
sometime. The girl agreed to meet him 
in town this afternoon after she finishes 
her shopping. He said he would call me 
tonight as soon as he could. He wants to 
talk to me about something special. (She 
smiles to herself.) I’ll be disappointed if 
it’s business. 

Mrs. McFarland: He means a lot to 
you, doesn’t he Martha? 

Martha: (seriously) Already he means 
more to me than almost anything in the 
world. It frightens me. I’m afraid to hope 
he loves me, yet if I were to find out he 
doesn’t, I couldn’t stand it. 

Mrs. McFarland: There’s no reason 
for you to think he doesn’t. 

Martha: I’m so afraid I may lose him 
to someone of his own crowd, someone 
he’s known all his life. And yet it seems 
as if I’ve always known him, too. I can 
talk to him about anything crazy that I’ve 
ever thought of, and he always seems to 
understand. Just little things ... Do you 
remember Grandmother’s opal necklace? 
(She looks up at the portrait.) 

Mrs. McFarland: Of course. It’s always 
been my chief sorrow that she lost it with 
the rest of her things before it was time 
for you to have it. I’ll never forget how 
happy you were the day she promised it 
to you. 
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Martha: Yes, and me the younger, too. 
Marilyn’s pride was hurt, I remember, 
but she’d never loved it as I did. When I 
was little I used to sit on Grandmother’s 
lap, and turn that stone round and round 
in the light, watching the changing colors 
in absolute awe. It was so beautiful! 

Mrs. McFarland: Yes, it had all the 
colors of the rainbow. 

Martha: That’s it, exactly. A rainbow 
with the sun shining through it. It was a 
rainbow that made me think of it one day 
when I was with Philip. I told him about 
the necklace, and he told me about a huge 
marble that his grandfather brought over 
from Ireland. It was about three inches 
thick, and had a thousand lovely colors in 
it. He used to sit and spin it for hours at 
a time, and watch the colors, but he lost 
it and he hasn’t seen another one like it, 
ever, anywhere. He misses it, I think, like 
I miss Grandmother’s opal necklace. 

Mrs. McFarland : I’m glad you feel that 
you and Philip understand each other, 
Martha. Marilyn thinks that clothes and 
money are so important. 

Martha: By the way, where is Mari- 
lyn? 

Mrs. McFarland: She had a date to 
meet someone in town. You should have 
heard Mrs. Black telling about her leaving 
in that fine, new suit. 

Martha : I know she must have looked 
wonderful. I’ve always envied her a little, 
because she looks like Grandmother, and 
I always wished that I did. (The door 
bursts open and Marilyn comes in scowl- 
ing blackly. She slings her bag and hat on 
the desk.) 

Mrs. McFarland : Marilyn! We didn’t 
expect you so soon. You couldn’t have 
been gone but a few minutes. 

Marilyn: I didn’t expect to be back so 
soon, either. I’m glad I met him only a 


few blocks away so I could get home in a 
hurry. Maybe it serves me right for try- 
ing to get his interest when I knew Martha 
liked him. But I found out something, and 
it’s about time someone was finding it out. 
And he’s been bringing Martha home 
every afternoon 1 

Martha: What are you talking about? 
What do you mean? 

Marilyn: Oh, I might as well tell you. 
I had a date with your boss, Philip Mar- 
shall. Helen Pierce introduced him to me. 
(Mrs. McFarland and Martha look at 
each other in surprise. Marilyn continues 
to storm dramatically around the room.) 
And how I wish I’d never met him! When 
Helen introduced us she didn’t tell me he 
was engaged 1 

Martha: (alarmed and stunned.) En- 
gaged! Marilyn, are you sure? 

Marilyn: Well, the first thing he said 
was that since I was downtown, already, 
shopping, he wanted me to help him select 
a piece of jewelry — a Christmas gift for 
the girl he wanted to marry. He said he 
hoped I wouldn’t mind his asking me . . 
he could tell, he said, when he met me 
that I had exquisite taste, and he felt that 
I was just the person to help him decide. 
He’d already found two stones in an old 
antique shop. They were very much like 
what the girl had wanted, and he couldn’t 
make up his mind between them. He 
wanted me to help. (Bitterly) I suppose 
I should be flattered that I impressed him 
so deeply. 

Mrs. McFarland: (looks at Martha, 
who is sitting there looking dazed and 
stunned at this extraordinary news.) What 
did you do, Marilyn? 

Marilyn: I told him I had a dreadful 
headache, that as a matter of fact I had 
just stayed down there to meet him and 
tell him so myself, and was going straight 
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home. He said he was terribly sorry, and 
he insited on bringing me home. On the 
way back he started telling me something 
about the stones reminding him of a marble 
or something that his grandfather had. 
As if I’d be interested. (At the mention 
of marble, Martha starts up.) 

Martha: What did you say? What did 
he say about a marble? 

Mrs. McFarland: Marilyn, what kind 
of jewelry was he going to show you? 

Marilyn: (looks at them in astonish- 
ment.) You two are acting awfully queer- 
ly. He wanted me to see two old-fashioned 
necklaces with large opal stones. I wasn’t 
in the mood to look at opal necklaces for 
blushing brides. (She turns her back to 
pick up her bag. Mrs. McFarland and 
Martha can do nothing but sit smiling at 
each other, almost tearful in their relief 
and happiness.) 

Marilyn: I hadn’t intended to come 
back so soon. I thought I would have him 
take me over to Helen’s later, so he would- 
n’t know where I lived. But after five 
minutes, I wasn’t bothered about impres- 
sing him anymore. I had him bring me 
here; I knew he’d be surprised when he 
found out where I lived, but I wasn’t quite 
prepared for the simply dumbfounded look 


on his face when he stopped the car. I ran 
in before he could say anything, though. 
You didn’t know he was engaged did you, 
Martha? I guess he was a little embar- 
rassed because he hadn’t told you, and he 
knew I would, when he realized who I 
was. Oh, yes, I forgot something. (Goes 
into bedroom and and returns with a box. 
Pulls out the dress.) I just remembered. 
This dress came from Aunt Gertrude. It’s 
(or you, Martha. It’s by far the loveliest 
thing she’s ever sent. Maybe you won’t 
have any-place to wear it, but it is beauti- 
ful, and it’s the kind of thing you wear 
well (in somewhat grudging tones). 
(Martha and Mrs. McFarland exclaim 
over the dress.) 

Martha: (in a tone with special signifi- 
cance for her mother.) Mother, wouldn’t 
it be lovely with an opal necklace like 
Grandmother’s? I think I can find occa- 
sion to wear it, Marilyn. (The telephone 
rings, Marilyn turns to answer it, but 
Martha stops her.) I’ll get it. I’m expect- 
ing a call. A very important one. (Martha 
smiles into the telephone as Mrs. McFar- 
land urges a puzzled and protesting Mari- 
lyn into the kitchen.) • 

The curtain falls. 

— Marian Etheridge 


No Peace on Earth 

Amidst the strife of warring men 
And nations’ cries of hate and greed , 

No solace lies . 

JV e bezvildered earthlings needs must lift 
Our blinded eyes 
To seek our Vision — 

To find that still the stars in their accus- 
tomed orbits turn , 

And heaven’s promise is unchanged for- 
ever more . 


— Alice Burrowes 
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NIGHT OF NIGHTS 


He seemed to swim, rather than walk 
through the thick smoke and fog of the 
late winter’s afternoon, one tiny particle 
of the great molten mass of human lava 
that spurted forth from darkened and 
deserted office buildings at five to spread 
slowly over the whole city, creeping and 
seeping into every crack and crevice until 
each tiny particle was safely deposited in 
its resting place for the night. He walked 
slowly, alone, having slipped quietly out 
the side door of the city room as soon as 
the last proof for tomorrow’s special edi- 
tion had been checked and sent downstairs. 
The boys had called to him to come join 
them, but tonight he didn’t want to go to 
Spic’s for a beer and a rehash of all the 
news that hadn’t been printed. Tonight 
was Christmas Eve and he had a theory 
that Christmas Eve should be spent only 
with one’s nearest and dearest, only with 
members of one’s own family, and not 
with friends, no matter how close. Still 

the boys would be waiting they 

were curious to hear the inside story of 
his interview with the big man from Wash- 
ington, he knew .... perhaps he should 
take just a second . . . but no! He knew 
they would think it strange that he should 
w r ant to go home, tonight of all nights, 
but somehow' he felt as if Trip would be 
w aiting. Wasn’t tonight their night — their 
night of nights? Why had she always 
seemed more his on Christmas Eve? Per- 
haps it was because they had first met 
four years ago tonight. He remembered 
the scene vividly, when Cap, who was 
head of the copy desk, had called him 
over and said sarcastically to the pretty 
scared girl standing at his side, “Miss 
1 aylor, this is one of our youngest star 
reporters. You can work with him during 
the two weeks you’re with us. Ask him 
about everything and don’t bother me.” 


He had looked at her, very collegiate 
in her scarlet sweater and matching jockey 
cap, and remembered that in a moment of 
weakness, Cap had promised the journal- 
ism professor in the nearby girls’ college 
that each year a prize student might spend 
two weeks working on a real newspaper 
during her holidays to gain practical ex- 
perience. He also knew how wide eyed and 
humble the chosen ones were at the op- 
portunity of penetrating into the inner 
sanctum of the great and noble profession 
of writing. The policy of the city room was 
to give the aspiring ones such a harrowing 
experience of humiliation and defeat they 
never wanted to see a newspaper again. 
Harsh treatment perhaps, but as Cap said, 
he couldn’t have “those milk-fed journal- 
ists under foot bothering him for jobs 
after the practice period was up.” So each 
year they came — and went. He guessed he 
had been chosen this time to administer the 
knockout drops. But this one looked dif- 
ferent. She was looking at him quizzically, 
not as if he were a god of the typewriter. 

“Well, what is the matter,” he growled. 
“Is there a spot on my nose?” This was 
calculated to embarrass her. Instead she 
smiled quickly, showing even white teeth 
(he always noticed women’s teeth and 
whether they shaved their legs, first), and 
silently handed him a pocket mirror and 
a white handkerchief. There was a smudge 
on his nose ! He was strangely embarrassed 
himself now and scrubbed furiously at it. 
When he looked back at her, her eyes 
were smiling and her mouth was just 
waiting a signal from him to break out 
into a grin 

With a jerk he came back to the pres- 
ent and dropped half a dollar into a Sal- 
vation Army Santa Claus’s bucket. Then 
he stepped on his bus and settled down 
into a back seat, letting his thoughts 
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wander again. 

That night had been the beginning for 
them. Instead of making things hard for 
her he had spent two weeks trying to 
pound into her head all the knowledge 
about success on a newspaper he had 
gained in five years experience. He showed 
her all the ropes and, carefully breaking 
down all the theoretical rules she had 
learned in college, taught her to write 
good straight news stories and then led 
her gradually into feature stuff. She had a 
natural flair for it. Even Cap had to admit 
she was good and he grudgingly let her 
talk him into a permanant job when the 
two weeks were up. She worked hard for- 
getting college in the love of work, and in 
six months the name of Trip Taylor began 
to mean promise in local newspaper circles. 
They were together constantly and this 
came to be accepted after a few cracks 
about his “lame duck” and “robbing the 
cradle”. 

The bus rolled along slowly through the 
traffic, stopping every block or so to let 
a tired stenographer or harassed looking 
little clerk off. The man saw r he was a long 
way from his stop. 

Perhaps Trip always seemed closer on 
Christmas Eve than usual because that 
was also the night they had been married, 
one year after they met. They had been 
planning it for two months before but had 
literally been so rushed with work they 
hadn’t been able to get around to it. He 
remembered how it had been foggy just 
like this night .... they had finished put- 
ting the paper to bed and w r ere on their 
way out to get supper. “Just think,” she 
had said, “we have a holiday tomorrow. 
No getting up early, no rushing around 
. . . just laziness. How I’m going to enjoy 
it I” Then the idea came to him. He took 
her arm and pulled her into a doorway 
where he could see the showcase lights on 
her face. “Trip,” he said, “let’s get mar- 
ried tonight.” She had been silent so long 


he was almost afraid . . but then . . “All 
light,” she answered. “I can’t think of a 
nicer night than Christmas Eve, darling.” 

It had made very little difference as far 
as anyone in the office knew. She kept on 
with her job and he with his, just as usual. 
But to them it was not just as usual. Each 
admitted a possibility of such happiness 
had never been dreamed of . . . the joy of 
walking home after work, hand in hand, 
stopping by the grocery to buy two small 
steaks which they took turns cooking or 
wheedling a carton of his own specially 
prepared spaghetti from Luigi to carry 
with them — eating ravenously before the 
small open fire in their tiny apartment — 
then talking, questioning, catching up on 
all the time they had wasted before they 
met — and going to rest in each others 
arms. Such little things made them happy 
. . . seeing their two toothbrushes lying 
side by side on the shelf . . . discovering 
they both liked “Alice in Wonderland” 
and hated poached eggs .... The time 
passed quickly. 

The man realized with a start that the 
next stop was his. He rang the bell, got 
off, and strode away in the darkness. It 
was quite cold now and he plunged his 
hands deep into his overcoat pockets, as 
his gloves had holes in two fingers. 

Was it coincidence their son had been 
born on Christmas Eve? He had been so 
worried, so frantic with fear, he had for- 
gotten to buy Trip a present. It had oc- 
curred to him illogically, as such thoughts 
will, just as they let him in to see her for 
the first time. “Trip,” he had blurted out, 
startled at seeing her so white against the 
sheets, and not knowing what to say, “I — 

I forgot to buy you a Christmas present!” 
She had smiled at that, slowly, and looked 
down at the puckered face beside her. 
“That’s all right, darling,” she whispered. 
“I have one for both of us.” The baby! 
He had almost forgotten. He smiled as 
he walked along, remembering how they 
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planned for their son, so tiny, to grow up 
to be the best foreign correspondent in 
the game. It would be in his blood, they 
continually told each other. With a news- 
paper man for a papa and a feature 
writer for a mama, how could he help it! 
But atmosphere was important. He must 
live newspaper from the earliest possible 
moment, so as to be completely saturated 
with love of it as a profession. Such a 
wonderful career, they had giggled, in a 
manner quite unlike two responsible par- 
ents, remembering how green and scared 
she’d been that night they met when he had 
a smudge on his nose, — hadn’t it brought 
them together? Maybe it would be the 
means of their son finding such happiness 
as they had had. In accordance with the 
idea of introducing the baby to the smell 
of printer’s ink and the noise of the presses 
and also to show him off before the gang, 
they had planned last year, on his first 


birthday . . . but the man’s thoughts were 
interrupted by his nearing home. He 
turned in quickly at the walk, nodded to 
the doorman in front of the apartment 
house, and went eagerly to the elevator. 

“He sure is in a hurry to get home to 
celebrate,” remarked the doorman’s com- 
panion. “Bet he won’t be so happy about 
Christmas when he sees the January bills 
his wife’s piled up.” 

“He hadn’t got no wife,” said the door- 
man. “She and the baby both were killed 
last Christmas Eve in a taxi wreck going 
down to get him from the office. Silly 
thing, taking a year-old kid out on a sleety 
night like that but she insisted. Said in a 
joking way his future depended on it. They 
say he hasn’t been the same since.” 

They both involuntarily looked into the 
open door. The man was getting on the 
elevator. 

— Ande Davis 


CHRISTMAS: 1941 


A nation wept 
And its futile 
Tears , 

Mixed with its heart’s blood , 
Flowed from the years 
Of self-dominance 
And formed a river 
Of sweeping terror — 

A barrier 
To peace. 

fVhat star above 
Could shine 
Untarnished 
Over that cruelty? 

Or be as glorious 

As it was that night of golden love 

fV hen a nation 

ff'cpt silver tears of joy? 

And drowned self •depreciation. 

The waning years 
Find hope destroyed 


And all those years 
Of blood and gore 
U nable to be conquered . 

Can there be more 
" Peace on earth”, 

IVith hymns now a funeral dirth , 
Sung by raucous Victory, 

To a melody of laughter 
At an immortal’s birth? 

Oh God! 

Let us sing with all our hopes 
Amalgamated into a force of 
Peace. 

Our tears erased by belief, 

And our flowing blood 
Stilled by a star you send. 

A star dwelling within 
Every man — 

Shining gloriously 
Over our sadness. 

— Beth Johnson 
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HOW TO HINT FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


If you don’t like your Christmas presents, 
it’s your own fault. If Santa Claus, to you, 
is a tall, thin, sardonic chap with a fiend- 
ish fondness for giving nightmarish gifts, 
then you just haven’t been playing the 
Christmas game right, and you probably 
need a few lessons to show you how to 
bring back the chubby, sympathetic gift- 
giver of your childhood, who always hits 
the nail on the head with the exact thing 
you wanted. 

What is the Christmas game? Why, 
from the day after Thanksgiving until St. 
Nicholas Day itself, it’s the favorite 
winter indoor sport. It’s called “Hinting 
for Christmas presents.” And the art of 
playing the game is a complicated tech- 
nique, indeed, for just the right degree of 
subtlety must be blended with the correct 
proportion of candor to achieve the de- 
sired result, the Christmas gift you’ve had 
your eye on ever since last summer. 

If you have trouble getting over a hint 
about Christmas gifts, you may be using 
hints that are too subtle. You don’t want 
to knock your friends down, but you do 
want to give them a fairly strong push. It’s 
always confusing to be too vague about 
your wishes. Consider the case of the girl 
who told her family she wanted something 
“Long, low and shiny that sort of 
skimmed over the ground.” On Christmas 
morning, she found a barking daschund 
waiting for her under the tree. 

On the other hand, complete, uninhib- 
ited frankness is not to be advocated, for 
adjectives such as “commerical, matter- 
of-fact, gold-digging,” will immediately 
come down upon your head. 

It was lovely, in the old days of your 
youth when there was such a perfect set-up 


for doing your Christmas hinting early. 
You just prissed up to a department store 
Santa Claus with whiskers that tickled 
and, in a whisper aimed at your mother’s 
ear, listed every desire of your inmost 
fancy, safe in the knowledge that you’d 
get some of them at least. 

But dem days is gone forever, and 
you’ve just got to put your mind to the 
matter and figure out some clever way to 
tell the boy friend, husband, or father 
that a certain bracelet would be just the 
thing, and not the handkerchiefs he was 
looking at. 

Friends are always fine things, but at 
Christmas they’re indispensable. The boy 
friend or girl friend is bound to ask your 
best friend just what you’d like best, and 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t have 
those friends primed for weeks ahead 
with a list of welcome gifts. 

Window shopping, too, is attractive all 
year round, but, oh, how interesting and 
useful it is at the Yuletide. On the way 
from the parking lot to the show, at 
lunchtime, the show cases reach out in- 
viting arms, and only the slowest will fail 
to oh and ah over something they want, 
so that the dullest friend will get the idea 
that that gift would definitely make a hit. 

In family cases, a noble sort of martyr- 
dom may make the relatives conscious of 
your great need which they have been 
overlooking. If you’re in the market for 
a fur coat, instead of wearing your fairly 
good one, just stick staunchly by the old- 
est, tackiest one you have, saying bravely, 
“Oh, this is good enough for me; I don’t 
have to make a big show.” And then the 
folks will be acutely conscious of your 
coatless condition. 
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You, yourself, can probably remember 
occasions when someone asked you direct- 
ly what you wanted for Christmas. In your 
flattered state, you didn’t notice the change 
in the conversation, but suddenly you were 
being told what your friend herself want- 
ed. This is one of the oldest Christmas 
tricks in the bag. An interested question 
got you in such a dazed, submissive state 
that you didn’t at all mind being told what 
your friend wanted. 

Naturally, there are a few people who 
seem always to want to give you exactly 
what you don’t want. If you know such 


a peculiar character, just drop a hint that 
you positively despise a certain article, and 
ten to one, it will turn up in the toe of 
your Christmas stocking. 

No one wants to spend the week after 
Christmas exchanging the absolutely im- 
possible gifts that an unimaginative Santa 
brought, least of all, you. So why not get 
busy making sure that your particular wish 
will be satisfyingly tucked under the 
Christmas tree? After all, there are still 
1 2 more hinting days till Christmas. 

— Rita Santry 


VISION 


The wind whispered softly in a clump 
of hay .... 

A single, white, virgin star slowly grew 
brighter in the western sky, and the faint 
twilight cast a rosy glow over the land- 
scape — the gaunt trees pointing bleak, 
stark fingers to the sky — the ground, 
ripped and torn, as if by some giant, 
drunken plowman — the blackened shell of 
a farm-house — just over the hill, the roll- 
ing smoke of a freshly bombed village. 
Now and then, a plane, scarcely visible at 
its great height in the dusk, dropped its 
gleaming missiles on the town, as if greedy 
for more of its, now complete, destruction. 

Slowly a helmeted form wriggled over 
the broken ground. A man, whose tired 
face betrayed his youthfulness, inched his 
way to the crest of a small hummock and 
carefully scanned the ground around him. 
Well hidden in one of the few remaining 
patches of wavering hay, he drew his rifle 
into position and settled himself deeper 
in his hiding place. 


As the twilight grew dimmer, he focused 
his eyes, even to straining them, to make 
out the darkening scene around him. I he 
single star was now a myriad of stars, and, 
in the thick blackness, a huge bronze moon 
glided over the horizon behind the village. 
The man, crouching behind the broken 
ridge of ground, greeted the giant moon 
with a muttered curse, directed not only 
at it, but at the orders that sent him forth 
on such a clear night. 

Suddenly the soldier’s back stiffened. 
He pressed himself flat against the ground, 
his eyes leaping from his head as he stared 
into the night. Slowly an enemy helmet and 
the face of a boy rose above the black- 
ened wood of a nearby stump. 

The rifle, protruding slightly from the 
trembling hay, moved into range, and a 
dirty finger closed over the trigger. But 
there was no shot, as the man forgetting 
his own danger, gazed in open-mouthed 
amazement — what was that? A woman in 
no-man’s land! It must be the twilight 
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playing tricks on his eyes. But no, the 
woman was there; she was looking at him, 
her arms outstretched, her eyes pleading, 
her lips moving. There was a brightness 
about her that contrasted strangely with 
the drab landscape. Her fat hands wrin- 
kled with many year’s work were twisting 
her apron. She must be the enemy lad’s 
mother, but what was she doing here? 
Carefully he aimed his rifle again. Look 
now! She was ruining his aim, standing in 
front of the stump like that. That was 
funny; he could still see the boy and the 
stump through her skirts and apron. He 
hesitated. Slowly the helmet slipped down 
behind the stump, and the woman disap- 
peared. 

The man in the hay rubbed his eyes and 
settled down to watch again. He had lost 
his chance. There, something moved be- 
hind that ruined farmhouse! Another 
enemy in the uniform of an officer care- 
fully crawled over the charred ruins and 
stopped in the shadow of the one remain- 
ing wall. Again the rifle, wavering slightly, 
sought the barely visible form in the shad- 
ows. Again a grimy finger closed over the 
trigger, and again it hesitated. 

Beside that uniformed figure, another 
woman! He was going crazy! He must 
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be! This was a young woman. Her hair 
was disheveled, and her eyes were wet 
with tears. The velvet of her dress, though 
stained with mud, gleamed in the moon- 
light. She knelt with arms outstretched to 
protect the form in the shadows. Why 
didn’t she move? He couldn’t shoot 
through her even if he could see through 
her! He could see the officer slowly raise 
his pistol, as the girl disappeared. A gun 
flashed by the farmhouse ruins. 

Suddenly there was the sharp whine of 
a bullet, and the rustling hay moved con- 
vulsively. Two more bullets tore the 
ground a foot away as a young hysterical 
voice rose above the shots. 

“Why are you shooting at me?’’ scream- 
ed the twisted body in the hay. “Jeanie’s 
here beside me. You can’t shoot a woman ! 
Jeanie! Jeanie! Don’t cry! Hold my hand. 
Jeanie where are you?”, he groaned, as 
he grasped at the vision of a girl standing 
above him.” Don’t leave me. Where are 
you? You are here, aren’t you, Jeanie?” 

Who can say that it was not a woman’s 
voice that answered “yes”, as the trembling 
hay lay still and — the wind whispered 
softly in a clump of hay. 

— Evelyn Horn 
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DEAR MOTHER AND DAD 

This has really been a hectic month .... 



Some people were very happy Stunt Night. 
Others weren’t I 



The Thanksgiving banquet was delicious, 
especially after the soccer battlel 


Everyone wore 
white to the 
Christmas banquet 
and looked like 
an angel I 




Hephzibah children . • • • 


Everyone who couldn’t come to 
the dance became a “watcher on the 


roof.” They pressed their noses to 
the glass and saw everything that 
went on, like who was snaking who’s 
man away. 




It won’t be long ’til the holidays now. See ya ! 

Love, 

Susie 



Remember our Christmas 
Prom, dear? You were 
the prettiest girl there! 


I here were more fascinating men at the dance ! 
I just love ’em big and tall 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


Gloom encircled the small tense group. 
The cabin rolled and dipped with the sea. 
Chugging engines pulsed. A tiny bundle 
of humanity stirred in the bunk. One deli- 
cious pink fist poked out of the covers 
and two blue eyes opened wide. 

“Look, Daddy, she is opening her 
eyes”, whispered a small boy of about ten. 

The tall man standing with his son, 
stooped over the baby on the bed. The 
child was just lying there quietly trying to 
comprehend. 

“Nanny, Nanny”, whimpered the baby, 
puckering up her lower lip in a business- 
like manner. “Where is my Nanny?” 

“Now, now,” comforted the tall gen- 
tleman. As he picked the pink ball up, the 
porthole light showed a military swastika 
on his arm. His coat indicated he was the 
captain of the vessel. A Nazi vessel. But 
the child looks and speaks like an English 
child. She is. 

Gently the captain wrapped a blanket 
about the child. “There, there,” he said 
in stiff English. “Nanny must have been 
your nurse. She is having a deep sleep 
somewhere off in the sky. We will take 
care of you, won’t we son?” This last 
question was directed to the small boy 
eagerly watching his father. 

“Sure, Dad,” he answered, “We’ll take 
good care of her. I am almost eleven and 
have been to military camp for four years 
already”. 

I he initials ”J. Y.” beautifully embroid- 
ered on the child’s pajamas furnished the 
only identfication that the captain and his 
son had. She had been the only person 
living in the boat they had picked up. The 
boat was bound for America but had evi- 
dentally been torpedoed. The captain had 


almost missed finding the little girl. She 
was running a very high fever and was out 
of her head. She was lying in the lap of 
her nurse who had been dead for many 
hours. Her Nanny’s big coat, like that so 
many English nurses wear, was what saved 
the little girl’s life. 

For days she had been at the point of 
death. Since the ship’s doctor had died of 
fever, the captain was the only person left 
to doctor her. He had stayed by her side 
faithfully and nursed her ever so tenderly. 
His little girl had died when she was one 
week old. And his wife had died a few 
days later. After that, he was forced to 
turn his son over to the government. On 
this trip, however, his ten year old son 
Hans Bloomeker, for the Captain was 
Captain Bloomeker, had gotten on board 
as a stowaway. Naturally the captain was 
delighted; there was no Nazi rule against 
that. 

Captain Bloomeker walked slowly up 
and down his cabin. After considering the 
whole situation carefully, his burden began 
to cry. He couldn’t stop her. Finally she 
tried in her small way to explain. “Nanny 
is dead. My daddy died too. They told me 
he was asleep in the clouds. He did not 
sleep in the clouds. He flew in clouds so 
he did not sleep in them. He is dead too.” 
By this time she was wailing. 

After much effort and some desperate 
soothing, the captain quieted the little girl. 
“What is your name?” he asked. 

Hans interrupted what her answer 
might have been with, “She is too little, 
Dad, to know much about names and 
stuff.” 

With the aroused indignation pos- 
sessed by the very young when their intelli- 
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gence is questioned she came back with, 
“I am five years old. I live in London and 
am going to America. My name is Jane 
York and my father is an officer in the 
R. A. F.” 

“Well, I should say she isn’t so little 
after all, eh Son?”, the captain commented 
and winked at Hans. 

Jane and Hans became very good 
friends. It seemed the ship was in danger- 
ous waters so the captain couldn’t play 
with them. However, he left the whole of 
the big cabin, his cabin, to them. He just 
required them to leave the chart room, 
that opened off the main cabin, strictly 
alone. 

One day, one of the deck hands was 
telling the two children stories. It was 
far too cold to play on the deck and they 
were a bit tired of the cabin. This partic- 
ular man used to teach in a big univer- 
sity and liked to talk as all professors do. 
I oday he told them about a Kris Kringle. 
Hans scoffed and said, “It is just a fairy 
tale. No upstanding Nazi German believes 
in foolishness like that”. The professor 
just nodded and murmured so the child- 
ren couldn’t hear, “The cynicism of this 
age.’’ When Hans noticed the bewildered 
look on Jane’s face, he said from his 
lofty experience and superior age, “He is 
just talking about something crazy that 
you call Santa Claus”. 

Gladness broke over Jane’s face. “Santa 
Claus 1 I want him to bring me a doll and 
a pony. When is he coming? Do you sup- 
pose he can find me on the water? I have 
always been at home.” 

Hans laughed — then forced more laugh- 
ter. “You crazy little idiot. Do you believe 
in a Santa Claus?” 

Weakly, “Yes. Don’t you believe in 
Santa Claus, Hans?” she asked with her 
blue eyes questioning and alarmed. 


“Naw. Only Jews and foolish English 
children believe in God and Santa Claus.” 

“I am English. I do believe there is a 
Santa Claus.” she answered defiantly. For 
a moment she was silent then an awful 
thought struck her. “Hans, did you say 
you didn’t think there was a God? Oh, 
yes there is. He is the man who hears your 
prayers.” She was sure he was just mis- 
taken. 

Hans looked the old seaman straight 
in the face, “We don’t believe in prayers 
and God, do we?” he asked. 

The man replied, “No, I guess we don’t, 
but if she does, then don’t try to make her 
unhappy. Jane, Santa Claus will come to 
see you tonight because it is Christmas 
Eve. We can’t cut a Christmas tree but 
I think he will find you. Maybe he can’t 
carry a pony across the sea but I am sure 
he could manage a doll.” With that prom- 
ise, he left. 

All the next day Jane was very merry. 
She reminded Hans at intervals that she 
was going to get a doll for Christmas. 
“Hans, I know Santa Claus will bring me 
a doll because I prayed that he would 
last night”. She confided her secret wishes 
for the doll’s looks. After much persua- 
sion, she got him to hang up a pretty red 
ribbon on the door. “It looks like Christ- 
mas at home now”, she said. 

“I am going to pray that we get to 
America soon too”, Jane told Hans as 
they sat talking later. 

“I don’t believe in prayer, Jane”, said 
Hans and turned away. He had learned a 
prayer once but that was before he went 
to camp and learned better. 

The rough sea air blew into the room. 
It led the sound of the big guns booming 
forth into the night. Something was 
wrong! They had been firing longer than 
usual. Some one came into the room. There 
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were three seamen supporting Captain 
Bloomeker. He had red blood running 
out of his arm and chest. They laid him 
on the bed. All but one of the men left him 
to return to the noisy deck. Quietly the 
captain gave orders as to how his arm 
should be cut off. The children were horror 
stricken. With a weak smile, “Son, you 
have to take care of little Jane. Her dad 
is dead so you must be kind to her. She is 
English, not German.” 

The chart room had always been for- 
bidden ground but it wasn’t much fun now. 
The two could hear the moans and screams 
of the captain and the roar of the guns 
outside, heretofore unnoticed, began to 
boom forth. “Hans, somebody is hurting 
your Daddy.” Hans would start talking to 
her about Santa Claus again. It was Christ- 
mas Eve and that meant something to 
her. 

It was then that they heard from the 
next room, “He is going to die, he is go- 
ing to die”, as someone worked furiously 
with the patient. 

Hans was trying to be a good Nazi and 
obey orders but he could stand it no long- 
er. He shoved open the door to the chart 
room and ran into the room, falling at 
his father’s side. The seaman had left the 
captain to go back to the fight on deck. 
The still figure didn’t move. Hans started 
crying and threw his arms around his 
father. He sobbed quietly. Jane cried too. 
Her daddy had died. 

She cried and cried and then she thought 
confusedly that maybe Santa Claus was 
people s dad and she cried again. Every- 
time she looked at Hans crying on his dad- 
dy’s chest, she cried a little bit harder. 

Then she decided. She didn’t want an 
old doll for Christmas. She wanted the 
captain to get up and talk again. She want- 


ed him to get up so that would make Hans 
happy. What could she do? Nanny always 
did things. An idea flashed across her five- 
year-old mind. She could ask Santa Claus 
to get the captain well. If that didn’t help 
she would pray to Jesus to let the captain 
get well. 

Down on her knees by the bed went the 
little girl. Her dark hair against the white 
covers, she prayed just like the people in 
the life boat had prayed. Finally she un- 
folded her hands, pushed her damp hair 
back to see Hans. He was praying too! He 
slid down to her side and whispered, “He 
isn’t dead. I saw him breathe. Teach me 
to pray too.” 

“All right”, she whispered back. “Get 
on your knees and hold your hands like 
this and say, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep’ 
with me.” 

“No! I want to pray that my daddy 
will live,” whispered Hans in desperation. 

“That is the w r ay you pray. You pray to 
God. He knows what you say — just say, 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep’ 

Hans prayed the simple prayer and 
added a lot more too. He stopped w T hen 
he heard Jane say, “Dear God, I don’t 
want a doll and so you can tell Santa 
Claus I want Captain Bloomeker to live 
instead.” 

He knew she was mixing up all the good 
things she knew. Anyw'ay, she had some- 
thing on which to call. Maybe those Eng- 
lish girls, even little English girls, weren’t 
so dumb after all. She could pray. 

The captain stirred and moaned! 

The two children ran to the door and 
called the seaman. He came in, looked at 
the captain and said, “He is pulling 
through. It was just a miracle.” 

Little Jane tugged at the man’s coat. 
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“Do you think he can tell us some stories 
again?” 

“Yes, you damned little English girl. 
I said he would get well and kill some more 
of your stinking old officers like your dad.” 

Jane lifted her face to the man. “My 
daddy wasn’t stinky. He is with Jesus and 
Jesus let the captain live. I asked him to 
and he did.” 

Hans put his arm around little Jane and 


murmured, “He is going to get up and 
tell you a story again. He is your present 
from Santa Claus like you asked God for.” 

Yes, in later years Jane always remem- 
bered that Christmas Eve. She was alw r ays 
a bit confused as to whether her daddy or 
Santa Claus whispered her message 
straight to God or whether Jesus got there 
first. 

— Lilly Lake 
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THE BALLAD OF JINNY AND UNCLE SAM 

(with apologies to Gertrude Lawrence) 


Jinny made her mind up 
At the age of three 
There would be some bright lights 
On her Christmas tree. 

She took her little pig bank 
Down from the shelf 
And went down to the corner 
To buy those lights herself. 

The man at the store said: 

“Jinny, listen here, 

Uncle Sam needs all the lights, 

So we’ll have none this year." 

Jinny wondered who 

The heck was Uncle Sam; 

She cried : “IV ell, in my family, 

There isn’t no such man! 

And I have made my mind up 
That lights there must be 
And 1 am going to have them 
On my Christmas tree!" 

Jinny was stalking down the sidewalk 
With her chin in the air, 

When a tall man with a high hat 
Came up beside her there. 

He had stripes on his trousers, 

His legs were long and thin, 

He lifted his top hat 
A nd spoke to little Jin : 



“There are two million soldiers 
In our army camps 
Who need the power you’re using 
In your Christmas lamps, 


So your Christmas present 
T o national defense, 

Must be to have a Christmas tree 
With no electric ornaments. 
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And if you will do this 
For your Uncle Sam , 

Then your Christmas present 
fVill help your native land . J 


So Jinny went home 

And made popcorn strings , 
And trimmed her tree with tinsel 
And lots of pretty things . 


And Jinny cried in wonder: 

“Oh f now I know. 

Why, you are Uncle Sam and Santa both — 
Your beard tells me so!” 


She didn't use a light at all 
And not a single wire, 

And not a candle on the tree, 
Because it might catch fire 


She hung up her stocking, 

And went straight to bed, 

And dreamed that Uncle Same gave 
Jinny 

A loving cup, instead. 


— Alice Burrowes 
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AN EAR TO 


GROUND 


It is true that into every life a little rain 
must fall but it does seem that some days 
are worse than others. We heard of a 
really tragic day recently, that drove an 
usually happy, carefree senior nearly to 
distraction. The horrible beginning took 
the form of a test which she flunked. (Or 
so she said.) Then she had to run to catch 
the bus for home — and would have missed 
it completely if the driver hadn’t screeched 
to a stop several yards down the highway 
when he saw her coming. Greatly flus- 
tered, she climbed aboard and settled down 
for a peaceful trip. But, oh no! At the 
first stop the luckless senior got locked in 
the powder room! Greatly embarrassed at 
keeping the bus waiting, she struggled 
with the key but to no avail. Finally the 
driver came and after trying pass keys 
and sending to a nearby filling station for 
a screw driver, crashed the door down 
with his hefty shoulders. The bus then 
rolled on its way, thirty minutes late. 

The senior thought her troubles would 
be over when she reached home, but when 
she got into the family car, the first thing 
she did was to strip the gears. Later, 
stopping by to pick up her young man 
from work, she had a flat tire in front of 
his house. 

It seemed as if her troubles would never 
end. Her date for that night was forty- 
five minutes late and the couple they were 
to double-date with never did show up, 
though they waited and waited. (And you 


know how annoying that is.) Around one 
o’clock, soul-weary, the senior climbed the 
stairs to go to bed. Then came the crown- 
ing blow of all — her little brothers, to 
welcome her home, had lovingly put three 
WORMS in her bed!! 

4 * + + 

Circumstantial Evidence 

Something must be done about the big 
date book! The incriminating evidence 
contained therein is about to change sev- 
eral of our heaviest daters into man haters 
— by necessity. It’s bad enough to have to 
set down the names of two bitter rivals, 
who would glare and spring at each other’s 
throats if they met, side by side on the 
same page. But to have one of them idly 
turn through the book to your name, while 
he waits for you to come, and discover 
that you weren’t studying last weekend 
as you told him but were signed out, in 
official black and white, for Couch’s with 
I om, show with Dick, and dinner with 
Harry, will cause more trouble than you 
know how to alibi out of. 

* * * 

Witty Wife 

One of our faculty wits would have 
been proud of his wife’s carrying on his 
tradition at a recent concert. The singer 
w f as a large and strapping woman of the 
top-heavy type who, although noticeably 
well-corseted, seemed almost ready to 
burst with her expansive personality and 
booming voice. As she was pouring forth 
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in song, one appreciative music critic 
whispered, 

‘‘She certainly doesn’t spare the horses, 
does she?” 

“No, nor the harness,” was the answer of 

the faculty wife. 

+ + + 


IVhere Are The Cutlets? 

There are many things which we will 
remember with pleasure and nostalgia in 
the years after our student days are over. 
These things have been written about in 
Wesleyan publications many times in the 
past — friendships formed during the ex- 
citing occupations of trying to win the 
soccer or stunt cup, friendly squabbles 
about class sponsors and favorite faculty 
members, the dining room porch in the 
moonlight, the Christmas banquet with 
its candle light and carols — these and many 
more have been celebrated in poetry and 
prose. But there is one Wesleyan tradition 
that makes a lovely memory which seems 
to have been forgotten this year. Some 
might say its appeal is to our lower nature, 
is unworthy of an esthetic young lady so 
it is with hesitation that we mention it. We 
are speaking of the breaded veal cutlet! 
The delightful, tasty, flavorsome veal cut- 
let that in former years has often graced 
our banquet table! It is unthinkable that 
the freshmen have not as yet been intro- 
duced to this delicacy. We thought at first 



that perhaps, due to some unknown and 
horrible reason, there were no more little 
veals. We suspected N. D., which has 
gobbled up most things that are missing 
these days. But this could not be the case 
for we have seen the little veals, the very 
young and tender little veals, frisking 
about in the pastures. What could be the 
trouble? We can only wait and keep send- 
ing out our cry, “We want breaded veal 
cutlets!” 

+ + + 


Shy Librarian 

Miss Carnes was the guest speaker, 
reader, or book reviewer for one of the 
recent Sunday afternoon Scribes’ chocolate 
parties. Arriving at the loggia to be met 
and escorted to the meeting, she was 
struck with the number of young men 
lounging there. Also a sudden horrible 
thought came to her. In a deep stage 
whisper she said to the welcoming Scribe, 
“Where is the meeting to be held?” 

“In second floor Junior-Senior parlors”, 
was the answer. 

Miss Carnes continued in the same 
hoarse whisper, “Will there be any boys 
there?” After she had been informed there 
would not be, she breathed a deep sigh of 
relief and said in normal tones,” Well, in 
that case I won’t lose my voice.” 


Fascinating New Clothes-With-a-Lift 
for Your Holidaying 

GOLDMAN'S 

572 CHERRY STREET 


Chicken Grill 

Forsyth Road 
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TURNS WITH A BOOKWORM 


With Christmas just around the cor- 
ner, the bookworm roused herself long 
enough to turn Santa Claus helper and 
giv r e a few suggestions to the bewildered 
shopper. Here are some of the new books 
she notices while browsing around the 
book shelves. 

Through the American Landscape would 
be an appropriate gift for anyone inter- 
ested in art, travel, or America. Written 
by Kaj Klitgaard, it tells of his journey 
through the United States, seeing the coun- 
try “in terms of its painters”. The book is 
illustrated with colored and black and 
white reproductions of paintings by Ameri- 
can artists. 

Mr. Klitgaard’s informal way of writ- 
ing carries the reader along with him down 
the highway in a battered old Ford, 
through public buildings and art galleries, 
sharing his veiws, listening to his opinions 
about art. 

Mr. Klitgaard’s ideas about Georgia 
are very interesting, such as this unusual 
description of Decatur: 

ik I he Decatur post office is a gray-veined 
marble building with young trees coming 
up around it, and pleasantly situated in 
what I was told is a white-collar town. 
Here live the government officials em- 
ployed in Atlanta, and only such shops as 
cater to immediate needs are permitted.” 

MY SHOP 

Smart Dresses and Coats 
564 CHERRY STREET 


Of Macon, he says: 

“We came into Macon after the lights 
had been lit. It was Saturday night and 
all the stores along the very broad busi- 
ness street were open .... A thriving town 
with parks running down the center of its 
boulevards and a big Saturday night crowd 
in the streets.” 

In the Mill, by John Masefield, tells 
of Masefield’s life in Yonkers, N. Y., 
where as a youth he worked in a carpet 
mill. It is the story of an important period 
in the life of England’s Poet Laureate. 

For two years Masefield worked in the 
carpet mill. Here for the first time in his 
life, spent mostly on the sea and on 
farms, he had a chance to read. Mal- 
ory’s Morte d f Arthur, Du Maurier’s 
Trilby, Melville’s sea books, Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, and the poetry of Chau- 
cer, Keats, Shelley, and Milton were in- 
cluded in his selections. 

Deeply stirred by his reading, especially 
by poetry, Masefield attempted to write 
and finally decided to return to London 
and devote his life to writing. 

Masefield’s impressions of America, his 
intimate descriptions of the country around 
^ onkers and the people he knew, and his 
opinions of the books he read make In the 
Mill an intensely interesting book. 

Rebecca West’s Black Lamb and Grey 

Say It IVith Flowers 

IDLE HOUR NURSERIES 

Martha Woolbright, Wesleyan Agent 
PHONE 224 
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Falcon is one of the most significant books 
of today. In brilliant style Miss West re- 
counts the history of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes based on personal observa- 
tion and experience. The book shows the 
culture and way of life of the people who 
inhabit the section of Europe which was 
until recently the country of Yugoslavia. 
In two volumes, the book is illustrated 
with excellent photographs. 

The Timeless Land , a novel by Eleanor 
Dark, tells the story of the first five years 
of English settlement in Australia. Against 
a historical gackground, the fictional char- 
acters show the slow establishment of the 


white men and the demoralization of the 
black natives. 

Digging for Mrs . Miller , by John Stra- 
chey, gives a clear, vivid picture of Lon- 
don tody, telling of the experiences of an 
air-raid warden and the work of a rescue 
squad in war-torn Britain. 

After such a heavy diet of war and 
history, the bookworm pounced eagerly 
on several books in a lighter vein. Notably 
among these are Soap Behind the Ears , 
a new collection of ‘‘philosophy and ab- 
surdity” by actress-author Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, and My Best Girls, a delightful 
collection of Helen E. Hoskinson’s girls 
taken from the pages of the New Yorker . 


MACON BOWLING 

CENTER 


J. M. CARR 

PICTURES THAT 

PLEASE 



Meet Me at 

THE KRYSTAL 


Lovejoy's Beauty Salon 

Individual Styling 

MASSEE APTS. PHONE 286 
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A little ruthless laughter clears the air 
as nothing else can do; it is good for us, 
every now and then, to see our ideals 
laughed at, our conception of nobility caric- 
atured; it is good for solemnity’s nose to 
be tweaked, for human pomposity to be 
made to look ridiculous. 

— Aldous Huxley 
+ + + 

Here and there .... 

Progressiv-ism ? 

In Steubenville, Ohio, progressive 
housewives may shop at “Ism, the Mod- 
ern Super-Market.” 


Will a Wesleyan sophomore offer to rem- 
edy this sad situation? 

South Hadley, Mass. . . . Mount Holy- 
oke College not only prepares its stu- 
dents for a successful life, but for a 
lone one . . . 

+ + + 

Word Portraits .... 

While not what you would call fat, she 
is definitely overemphasized. 

— The Lorimers 

She not only expects the worst, but she 
makes the worst of it when it happens. 

— Michael Arlen 


Definition : 

Newspaper: A portable screen behind 
which a man hides from a woman who 
is standing up in a street-car. 

"In a Test Tube Built for Two”? 

Phi Lamba Upsilon, national honorary 
chemical society, will hold a meeting at 
8:oo p. m., Wednesday. Professor 
Silverman will address the group, and 
the program will include the singing of 
novelty chemical songs. — U. of Pitts- 
burgh Bulletin. 

IV hy Try? 

Economics b 114. The balancing of 
governmental budgets — 3 hours. Not 
given in 1941. — Columbia University 
Bulletin. 


She strode out with both chins up. 

— Christopher Hale 


The lines of the dress quoted her faith- 
fully 


— Thorne Smith 


444 


Mr. Roosevelt prescribes a grain or 
two of salt to be taken with each piece of 
propaganda. Some of it might better be 
soaked in a strong saline solution. 

444 

One of Superman } s creators, Joe Shus- 
ter, was arrested as a suspicious-looking 
character while in Miama Beach recently. 
He protested vehemently, and told the 
police who he was; but like little Audrey, 
they just laughed and laughed. He finally 
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proved his identity by drawing a sketch 
of his famous brain-child for them, and 
was released from jail. It must have been 
awfully irritating for him to think that 
if he had just had the abilities of the 
invincible Superman , he could have 
donned his invisible cape, knocked down 
the stone wall of the jail with a flick of his 
finger, and whoosed away. 

+ + + 

The Animal Trap Company of America 
has been given a contract to supply the 
Army with $71,000 of folding canvas cots. 
In words of one syllable, that makes the 
boys ? 

4* 4* 4* 

Wanted: — Healthy man to read Shake- 
speare and raise hogs in hill country — 
adv. in San Antonio Express. 

Even Dr. Gin never asked us to do 
that! 

4- 4* 4- 


Tulips starting bonfires in the April 
grass. 

4* 4* 4* 

Snowflakes wheeling whitely earthward, 
fragile and silent as a thought. 

4. 4. 4. 

A little new-born moon, waving silver 
baby toes in the air. 

4* 4* 4* 

Tonight the trees have shed their cloak of 
autumn rust — 

The frost has come — a fragrant crystal 
sheet. 

They lift their heads and revel in the 
coldness, 

Their autumn dreams in snowflakes at 
their feet. 

4* 4* 4* 


Fickle shadows, wavering in the fire- 
light. 


4* 4* 4" 


Lyric Lines .... 

Thunderclouds with their heads to- 
gether, conferring darkly. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
GREYHOUND LINES 
• 

TRAVEL BY BUS 

Fast - Convenient - Comfortable 

• 

GREYHOUND BUS DEPOT 
OF MACON, GEORGIA 

418 Broadway Phone 4970 


Crickets, tuning up for the symphony 
of twilight. 

4. 4. 4. 

The South — too poor to paint, 

Too proud to whitewash. 

— Jonathan Daniels 


Crescent Laundry Co. 

Known for Quality IV ork 

LAUNDRY— DRY CLEANING 
Phone 16 519 Second St. 


HILLYER C. WARLICK’S STUDIO 

Telephone 789 

117 Cotton Ave. Macon, Ga. 
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RESURRECTION 

Golden Autumn sinks slowly 
Into the tomb of JVinter, 
Leaving its mournful memory 
Of rust and purple leaves. 

Like shells of sorrow 
On a wave-cleansed beach. 
Morning finds lost dreams 
All written on the window pane 
In twists as shapeless 
As the dreams themselves, 

Forever stealing 

From our shrunken reach. 

Velvet clouds spit flakes 
Of lazy ice, 

And white messengers of heaven 
Sift through the darkened air 
And rest their tiny burden 
On a wind-chilled bough. 
Scattered hail-drops, 

Glad to end their journey, 

Sink heavily to the ground, 

Like an old man 

Tapping intermittently 

The cold earth’s polished brow. 

Steel blasts shatter 

Barriers of Life; 

Time is arrested 
In its ageless path; 

Seals are broken on the frozen 
tomb, 

And winter stands before us 
In a shroud. 

— Priscilla Lobeck 
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REMEMBERED PLACES 


So many places I would see again 
So many atmospheres to wrap around my 
heart 

So many long forgotten dreams that rise 
Unbidden at the falling of a leaf . 

To feel the sticky, salt wind 
Over the sea marshes — 

To watch the mushrooms of gray clouds 
Gather over the throbbing waves — 

To watch the patterns of receding 
breakers 

Stumble on a broken shell — 

To lie on warm brown sand 

And watch the sea oats bending tall 

And green against a fragile sky — 

And little birds on long, thin legs 
That make their three-clawed marks 
Between the driftwood . 

i 

But I will not go back , 

For my sea was more ideal 
Than seas could ever be. 


To watch the thick, brown prairie 
Like soft velvet dappled in the breeze — 
The pale, gold sun and pale gray shadows 
That dot the living, undulating distances, 
IVhere the thin, sere stalks 
Become a carpet for my feet 
To dance upon. 

But I will not return. 

That prairie long ago has faded 
And there can be no prairie 
Half so perfect. 

I 

These days can never be again. 

But I am glad, 

For there will be other days 

And my memory can hold 

One day more perfect than perfection. 

— Evelyn Horn 
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BOOKLAND- MAGIC LAND 


One of the loveliest traditions of Wes- 
leyan is the annual Christmas Book Party 
in the library. From the moment that the 
delightful letter of invitation is read out 
in chapel, — every word from the “Dear 
Girls,” to “Love, Katherine Carnes” as 
sparkling as a Christmas tree ornament — 
to that last reluctant backward look that 
each guest sends over her shoulder as the 
library staff has to almost shove the lin- 
gering company out the door when the 
evening is over, magic reigns. It’s a par- 
ticular kind of magic, this 
magic of bookland. And the 
guide through the enchanted 
land is its ruler, Miss Carnes. 

For days Miss Carnes and 
her assistants go about with 
speculative gleams in their 
eyes, and mysterious smiles 
are their only answers to curi- 
ous questioners. The day of 
the party the first floor of the 
library is buzzing with activ- 


ity, and anyone who dares to peek through 
the glass partitions of the doors there is 
frightened away by ferocious frowns and 
terrible threats. 

At last the doors are opened and the 
one hundred lucky guests are inside and 
seated. The holly-twined candles and 

bright wreaths which form the decorations 
of Bookland are exclaimed over. Then 
the lights are dimmed. A breathless hush 
descends; soft strains of Christmas music 
are heard. The party has begun. 

Beauty and a holiday spirit 
have always marked those 
first enchanting moments in 
Bookland. Once it was “O, 
Holy Night,” played on a 
’cello; another time clear 








